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ART OR ARTIFICIALITY? 



Being Notes on " The Gradation, Contrast and Paral- 
lelism of Color." 



By Frederick Parsons, R S. Sc. 




' The man who cannot what he would attain, 
Within his powers his wishes should restrain. 
The wish of folly o'er that bound aspires, 
The wiseman by it limits his desires." 

| WRITE from a distant land, where 
native art has ever been a humble 
flower of struggling but honest growth ; 
hence let not the reader think dispar- 
agingly of this letter if the revelation 
on decoration conveyed to the world 
of American workers by The Decor- 
ator and Fornisher in February, 
1891, has already given place to art 
creeds and dogmas still more transcen- 
dental, sentiments more utterly sub- 
lime, whereof, in less favored climes, 
we labor on in mundane ignorance. 

Now of this epoch-making art revelation. It came about, 
for so we learn, in this wise : 

There lighted on a famous modern city a prophet and a 
prophetess — yea, more than a prophetess, for has not the poet 
told us that where beauty is there shall be joy for ever ? By 
what means they arrived neither legend nor the ubiquitous and 
insuppressible interviewer bath related to us. Perhaps, in per- 
fect keeping with their bigh-souled mission, they came by the 
" powerful concentration of a mind-thought on a wave thought. 1 ' 
Who shall say ? Miracles and manifestations were ever associ- 
ated with prophets. And yet why should we surmise and won- 
der? It is enough that they came, and c&me from the Masters! 
From the Masters? Yes, dear reader, but not from the 
mythical Masters of distant Abyssinia, whence Walter Beeant's 
wonder-worker, "Herr Paulus,"drew his spiritual grace and unc- 
tion. Nor came they from the Masters of celestial and myste- 
rious Thibet, but straight from "the fountain head of art deco- 
ration and education" — a city usually known as Paris — where, to 
use a suitably spiritual metaphor, they had sat at the feet of 
"the grandest of men," the Elijah and Elisha of nineteenth- 
century, latter-day art, pure and undefined — Delsarte the elder 
and Delsarte the younger. 

And who and what are these Delsartes ? Do you ask ? Can 
it be possible that there exists one practical worker in the do- 
main of domestic art who has " never heard of 'em ?" Know 
about Ruskin, Owen Jones and Morris, Ford Mad 02 Brown and 
Burne Jones, Walter Crane and Lewis Foreman Day, about 
Boucher, Baudry, Galland, Chaplin, M. Ouri of to day and all 
those kind of European painter fellows, and yet never heard of 
the Delsartes? Well, this ignorance is very sad, my brother- 
brush ; nevertheless do not despond, since a knowledge of many 
acts of the Delsarte is still open to you — how that his art 
principles were so sublimely intense that he could not formulate 
them ■ * into a decalogue of so many words " (hence a greater 
Master than poor Ruskin) ; how he also collated, yea ! and 
"tabulated not less than 729 different expressions of the eye" 
(undoubtedly he had once a mother-in-law)— and since all these 
things and many other wonderful works are chronicled in the 
prophetic recitation referred to, thence turn you. reader, for 
your art soul's enlightenment. Read this and digest it well, aDd 
mark you how the essence of his creed is the expressing of the 
thoughts and emotions of the mind in a fitting gesture (erstwhile 
known as the art of acting). Further, I would emphasize that, 
notwithstanding some poor artless ones, whose intellects cannot 
grasp the aesthetic beauty of such manifestations, may term the 
exposition a rather stagey one, these "gifted masters," "grand- 
est men," taught well their faithful followers how to perform 
their parts, how to pose and strut, to arrange the accessories 
and work the lights, and how best to enter and how exeunt 
effectively in life's short drama on the wide world's stage (whereof 
we have such living testimony). 

We live in an age of strange phenomena and precocious 



humanity. Therefore let us marvel not that at a very early age, 
when ordinary mortals would be "mewling and puking in the 
nurse's arms " or " creeping, like snail, unwillingly to school," this 
high priestess of Delsartism became intuitively aware of her 
great future mission. "I conceived the idea," she tells us, "that 
something was wrong in our methods of personal bearing and the 
expression of our feelings and intentions, that something was 
wrong in the ordinary method of dressing and attire ingeneral" 
(she evidently determined "to wear the — divided skirt!") "as 
well as the fact that most monstrous crimes against the laws of 
beauty were being carried out in the matter of house decoration 
and home adornment." Since all this was conceived "at a very 
early age," it would scarcely become us to question too closely 
the exact environment wherein these "monstrous crimes" were 
being perpetrated— whether New York State or the whole of 
civilized creation were groveling in this debased condition of art 
we are not informed. 

But we may not linger thus in contemplation of the graces 
and fine-spun sentiments of our fair prophetess. Surely, like 
Dante's Beatrice, 

" From Heaven she had her birth and not from mortal clay." 

Deborah has now returned to the wilderness of art, there to 
sit with her Barak in judgment upon the city of monstrous 
crimes, and to carry the laws of beauty into every home (for a 
slight consideration). 

We will now turn from contemplating those whose voices are 
crying in this dreary wilderness to the art gospel that is 
preached. 

Art — with a capital A — is a comprehensive and elastic term 
of illimitable associations. There may be art in the graceful 
gyrations and posings of the premier dansevse and art in the 
eccentricities and humor of the harlequinade. There is art in 
the tones of simple melody as well as of the soul-stirring war 
march. Hence, however strong may be the contrast between 
two expressions of poetic thought and sentiment, whether 
clothed in the garb of color, form or sound, art may be present 
in each. 

But we have here no interest in the claims of Delsartism out- 
side the regions of color and decorative art. Of the "aesthetic 
craze" in all its ramifications, little need be written of the little 
that remains of it. Common sense soon revolted at the idea of 
dressing like Florentines of the Medician epoch and dwelling in 
houseB of a resurrected Queen Anne type, and comic opera justly 
satirized it. What is left is the better, the truer, the humbler 
part. That the movement has left some refining and elevating 
evidences of its transient reign, few will deny ; but to preach it 
to-day as the only hope of national artistic salvation is consis- 
tent with neither sincerity, truth or progress. 

Let us, therefore, briefly examine in the light of one's pro- 
fessional experience and life-long study "this most natural con- 
nection between the expression of beauty in one's fingers and its 
expression in one's household belongings." We start from a 
definitive standpoint that the three Delsartean laws of expres- 
sion are Opposition, Succession and Parallelism. 

Now, a fair and reasonable interpretation of the word law 
is the principle or rule by zohieh anything is regulated. But the 
laws of Delsartism are singularly unique, they cannot be formu- 
lated into a decalogue of words. So far as we can learn from 
the records that have reached us these laws cannot be described 
by pen and paper; they are not only great "unwritten laws," 
but undefinable also. The only tangible assistance we derive 
from these examples of expressed laws of beauty is suggestive of 
imaginary lines at various positions of parallelism, continuity 
and tortuoses angularity, and which, if they mean anything 
practical and definite, could be as readily expressed in diagrams 
on paper as in the "hocus-pocus" fashion described. 

But the verbal jugglery is only just commencing, since with 
the next breath we are told that "a closer investigation of 
these three principles — viz., Parallelism. Opposition and Succes- 
sion—will show that in each principle is repeated the three Del- 
sartean laws." Now let us examine our progress. Let us pre- 
sume that the terms used refer to linear parallelism, opposition 
and succession, or continuity of line. These terms, laws or prin- 
ciples— " whichever they are," to use a Gilbertian phrase — con- 
tain each the other three. Which other three? Take the third 
great law of Parallelism, then where are the three that form its 
component parts ? Are we to understand that in parallelism of 
line Delsartism discovers to us, by some procesg of theosophistical 



second-sight, lines in succession and lines in opposition ? If not, has first been exampled and interpreted to us solely by a suc- 

" since all decoration is line, light, shade and color," why do the cession of imaginary lines, we are now given, not a definition, 

first laws of Delsartism logically lead to so idiotic a conclusion ? but another suggestion of its meaning— " Opposition gives great- 
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"Each in all and all in each," might so far, then, be descriptive est effect of light and shade," and then again, 'Succession (grada- 

of the laws. Notwithstanding that the great law of Opposition tion) gives greatest possible variety and beauty of coloring." 



Beyond penning a passing protest at the heresy of beauty in 
color having the faintest connection with anatomical or any other 
lines, however graceful the latter may be, I must leave the 
digesting of this decorative pot-pourri to the individual reader, 
and pass on to the exposition of Delsartism in practical working 
order. First let me quote the Delsartean laws on color : 

" Now, as to color, we have Succession in the gradation of 
tones of single colors— self-tones, as they are called— that pro- 
duce the simultaneous contrast. For pure contrast we have the 
bold and vigorous juxtaposition of different colors, yellow with 
blue, red with green, and so on, and for Parallelism you may 
have observed an apartment with a deep red carpet and deep 
red walls. There, as you may see, both floor and walls possess 
the same identical color, which is Parallelism." 

Where is the law, the theory, or the doctrine to be found 
amongst the foregoing ? Beyond the defining of what " self- 
tones "and "contrast" imply — the two elementary ideas of decor- 
ative coloring— what is explained ? The information that a room 
with a carpet and walls of "the same identical color" is an ex- 
position of Delsartean beauty is certainly intelligible, but upon 
the same principle a cellar with gray or whitewashed walls and 
ceiling must also be a beautiful display of Delsartean coloring. 
But I will quote again : 

" I believe the greatest beauty in interior decoration arises 
from Parallelism in the tones of color, which, as I have said, is 
one of the great laws of color decoration." 

We have already been told that a repetition of " the same 
identical color " is Parallelism, but we are now told that Paral- 
lelism lies in tones of color— viz., "self-tones." But "self- tones" 
belong to the Delsartean law of Succession. Therefore Parallel- 
ism and Succession in color are one and the same thing — i. e., 
fudge I 

Let me here assume that the laws of Delsartism are alto- 
gether too subtle for my dull comprehension, and endeavor to 
weigh the remainder of the opinions and teachings upon their 
own merit. 

Pure contrast of color, as a feature in decorative art, is con- 
demned, and why? Because "you see the violent contrast indi- 
cates a low grade of harmony." This dogma is both incorrect 
in theory and mischievous in its practical bearing. If it is true, 
then, as a natural sequence, the most subdued contrasts of 
color indicate ths highest grade of harmony— a logical conclusion, 
but equally incorrect and mischievous. Pure contrasts — color 
contrasts of the extreme degree — must be supplementary to each 
other. Complimentary colors of equal proportions and intensities 
balance each other. A color scheme in which we find a perfect 
balance between its component and contrasting elements is there- 
fore the reverse of a "low grade of harmony." 

Are we not told this later on? " That the polychromatic 
(many-colored) tints (hues, I beg to suggest) of an Oriental car- 
pet so interblend (or balance) with each other as to produce a 
rich, natural harmony." Hence it is patent that harmonious 
coloring may be -present with pure contrasts, according to the 
notion of the prophetess herself. It is the balancing that shows 
the faculty of the colorist. Where lies the beauty in, for in- 
stance, pure Moresque and early Egyptian colorings but in the 
use and balance of pure contrasts ? Chevreul and Brewster, cer- 
tainly taught that "red and green" are pure contrasts, but 
according to modern scientific research this is another mislead- 
ing statement, a fact which the eminent physicist of Columbia 
College, Ogden Rood, has fully demonstrated years ago. We are 
also told that "turquoise green is blue, a contrasting color 
mixed with a large proportion of yellow." Since visual color of 
draperies, and not painters' pigments, is the subject of observa- 
tion, another error is perpetrated. Yellow pigment added to blue 
pigment produces a sensation of green it is true, but in dealing 
with "the decorative range of prismatic hues " it is quite another 
color. Why the allusion to the hues of the prism ? Echo answers, 
Why? 

As a closing item on color, note the subjoined : " The great 
secret of decorating a room in contrasting colors is to select one 
particular hue as the prevailing color," and then learn in con- 
junction therewith : "It is a bad policy to have any one tint in 
a room too offensively prominent." Unless the "offensively" 
qualification is used to render the whole sentence null and void 
of meaning, how can we follow the great secret of using a pre- 
vailing color without it being prominent % Color is not like 
unto a sweet-smelling odor, prevalent but unseen. What it is 



and what it is not, which are the true theories and where is hid- 
den the great secret — who can show us these things ? None but 
an angel, surely. And yet we are taught that "fools rush madly 
on where angels fear to tread." Alas! 'tis true. The most that 
can be proffered is, from the scientist, reliable experiments and 
correct deductions ; from the poet and word-painter, the har- 
monies he learns from Nature, and from the practical worker in 
color sensations the most that he can preach and teach as the 
outcome of his individual labors. To say " The great secret of 
beauty of color " lies in this method or in that plan is to be un- 
warrantably presumptuous, and in connection with house decora- 
tion extremely so. 

There are a dozen different considerations of circumstance 
and exigency — each of them in itself of equal importance — bear- 
ing upon the application of decorative color to any apartment. 
These are quite outside the harmonious aspect, and yet to ignore 
them is to court failure. In this direction decorative magazines 
may be the medium of assisting the inexperienced by dissemi- 
nating knowledge of modes, means and methods that have been 
practically tested and approved. 

It may be considered that I have taken this art revelation 
too seriously, since rumor reaches me that it is not so accepted 
by any one on the other side of the Atlantic. Well, decorative 
art is a serious subject, and should not be burlesqued with im- 
punity ; hence, as one of the least amongst a body of earnest 
workers and thinkers on this side, I offer no apology for pen- 
ning a disclaimer of the vagaries of Delsartism in house decora- 
tion as expounded in the article under notice. 

Were there no more encouraging evidence of the advancing 
wave of true and national art in America than is furnished by 
" elevators, electric lights and telephones," the prospect would be 
sad indeed. There is no " royal road " to the end in view, neither 
can an individual any more than a nation be elevated with a 
rush from the lower to the topmost height. 

" Great art," says John Buskin, " is nothing else than the 
type of strong and noble life." And so with national and in- 
dustrial art, the strength, the purity and the beauty thereof can 
only be forthcoming to a degree commensurate with their actual 
existence in the nation. 

When, a few weeks back, William Morris was lecturing at 
Manchester on English and French cathedrals, he 'was asked : 
" In what style should we erect our important buildings now- 
adays?" "Don't," he replied, "endeavor to erect important 
buildings — showy, splendacious or ornate edifices — but put in the 
forefront simplicity, fitness and truth, and thus lay the founda- 
tion on which those who come after us may enlarge, and until a 
style worthy of the culture and progress of the age may develop 
in the same manner as the great Gothic style of the fifteenth 
century grew out of the labors of prior ages." 

Here, then, is the straight but narrow road. That which is 
•right for the building, must be right also for the accessories — 
furnishing and decorations. The desired goal is, then, simple, 
suitable and true expositions of form, line and color interpreted 
in a national manner— a manner understanded by the people. 
What need or place is there for mystery and charlatanism? 
Then let such be cast out from amongst us. 



It is not surprising that jewels should have found their 
way from dress to needlework. Gorgeous though their appear- 
ance be, it is perhaps scarcely neccessary to remind workers 
that they are not appropriate to all and every article of home 
decoration. They are more especially unsuitable for cushion 
covers— though often thus employed — their unyielding surface 
and the quantities of tinsel used with them rendering them 
anything but comfortable when the cushion is required for use 
rather than for ornament. Perhaps they are more satisfactory 
for the decoration of work or theatre or work-bags, made of 
plush or shot surah, upon which as much splendor may be 
lavished as the embroideress wishes. Some of the most beau- 
tiful work of this kind is executed upon a brocaded ground. 
This is, perhaps, most to be recommended to such workers as 
like to be saved trouble, for the design is, of course, woven 
into the material, and so needs little additional enrichment. 
Some over-conscientious workers think they are compelled to 
cover the silk entirely with stitches, but really the effect is 
better when the design is, as it were, merely strengthened and 
brought into greater prominence by the embroidery. 



